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THE SPANISH ADMINISTRATION OF PHILIPPINE 

COMMERCE. 

BY CHESTER LLOYD JONES. 

The administration of Philippine commerce stands in sharp 
contrast to the Spanish policy in South America. In the one 
case all imports and exports under the national flag were en- 
couraged to the utmost. In the other a definite limit was 
placed upon both not only as to the means provided for trans- 
portation, but also upon the value of the trade to be allowed. 
The trade of South America was protected by the squadrons 
of the royal navy, but the struggling commerce of the Western 
Islands, as they were called, had to fight its own battles against 
English, Portuguese and Dutch freebooters as well as the pir- 
ates of the surrounding Asiatic nations. 1 Unjust as this 
treatment seems, from the Spanish point of view it was ad- 
mirably well planned and consistent. In both cases the im- 
pelling motive was the same — the advancement of the interests 
of the home country. 

The mines of South America contributed to the national 
wealth without interfering with the industry of the mother 
land, and the growth of the settlements there led to an ever 
increasing demand for the products of Spanish vineyards and 
the looms of Andalusia. The trade with America was con- 
sidered highly desirable, for goods went abroad and precious 
metals returned. But the Philippines could offer no such ad- 
vantages. They had no important mines and the undeveloped 

1 Blair and Robertson : The Philippine Islands, Cleveland, 1903. 
Vol. IV. Report of the Governor, 1576. Chinese pirates. 
Vol. VII. Page 67, Salazar to Felipe II, 1588. English corsairs. 
Vol. XI. Page 292, Mindanao pirates. Page 305 et seq., Dutch free- 
booters (1602). 
Vol. XVII. Page 100, Dutch freebooters. 
Documentos Ineditos v America y Oceania. Vol. VI, 311-44 (1612). 
Vol. VI. Page 34s et seq. (1635). 
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native industry 2 did not allow of great trade, even in goods 
for goods. The only possible basis of development was the 
trade to China. This commerce, however, was of a kind 
least to be desired. Since there was no return trade it meant 
that the cargo of Asiatic goods would be paid for in coin and 
would incur a constant drain of the precious metals to the 
countries of the far east" whence it never returned." 8 

Almost from the beginning of Spanish settlement the Philip- 
pine Islands promised to win an important share of Asiatic 
commerce. Chinese ships came to trade at Manila and a 
yearly shipload of Asiatic goods left the colony for America. 
No restriction was placed upon traffic and it promised to 
make Manila one of the most brilliant of the trading capitals 
of the East. The market was crowded with grain and flour, 
precious stones from India and Ceylon, cinnamon, pepper and 
nutmegs from Sumatra, carpets and rugs from Bengal, Cam- 
bojan mother of pearl, silks of all designs and colors, velvets, 
damasks, china, porcelain and lacquer work. 4 

It was upon this flourishing commerce that the disfavor of 
the home country fell. The conditions in Spain at the time 
were singularly inauspicious. The national debt was large 
and depressed the country by heavy taxation. Now the islands 
brought in a new competition to the already languishing Span- 
ish industry. A fair consideration of Colonial claims was not 
to be expected under the conditions and the merchants of 
Seville and Cadiz aroused themselves to secure the suppression 
of the new traffic. 6 

2 Ziiniga, Joaquin Martinez <de ; Estadismo de las Islas Filipinos, Madrid, 
1803 (Retana's edition, 1893), Vol. I, p. 160, native weaving, etc. (1803). 

3 Blair and Robertson, Vol. XIII, p. 258 (1604). Zuiiiga, Vol. I, p. 170 
et seq. (1803). 

4 Blair and Robertson, Vol. VI, pp. 310-12. As early as 1587 this trade 
amounted to 2,000,000 pesos. Audiencia to Felipe II (1588). 

Azcarraga y Palmero, M., La Libertad de Comercio en las Islas Fili- 
pinas, Madrid, 1871, pp. 39-44, describes market, society, etc., of that period 

(c 1590). 
Documentos Ineditos, Vol. VI, p. 345, describes trade of 1635. 

5 Blair and Robertson, Vol. VI, p. 279 et seq. (1586). Petition of Seville 
merchants; Vol. XVII, p. 215 ' et seq. Viceroy of 'Peru defends Philippine 
trade (1612). Azcarraga, p. 45 et seq. 
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Accustomed to their monopoly of colonial commerce 
through the famous House of Trade they looked upon the 
prosperity of Manila as based upon a violation of their own 
rights. The manufacturing interests also joined the opposi- 
tion because of the competition in the American market of 
Chinese with Spanish silks. It was proven that the decline 
of the Spanish silk industries dated from the same period as 
the growth of the Philippine commerce. There was no diffi- 
culty in convincing the manufacturers that the former was 
caused by the latter. 6 

It is clear that the commerce of the islands did interfere 
to some degree with the profits of Spanish industry and trade. 7 
But the real cause of the decline of the silk industry from the 
flourishing condition under Charles V lay at home 8 and not 
in the competition from the far East. The persecution of 
the Moriscoes 9 deprived Spain of the peoples who had been 
the backbone of her industry and the tripling of the taxes un- 
der Philip II crushed all spirit from industrial enterprise. 

The falling off of the profits on American trade also had 
but little connection with the rise of the Philippine com- 
merce. It was brought about by the production of goods in 
the colonies, by overstocking the market 10 and by the steady 
increase of wholesale smuggling not only from foreign coun- 
tries but through Seville itself. 11 Yet the merchants and 

6 Alvarez de Abreu, Antonio Jose, Extracto historial del expediente que 
pende en el Consejo 'Real, Madrid, 1736. Extended discussion of botfi 
arguments. 

7 This was admitted even (by the Viceroy of Mexico, who defended 
Philippine trade 1731. Alvarez de Abreu, p. 135. 

8 Azcarcaga, p. 83, citing Duque de Almodovar in Vol. V of Establici- 
mientos ultramarines' de las naciones europeas en las indias occidentales 
(1790). 

Haebler, Konrad, Die Wirtschaftliche Bliite Spaniens in 16 Jahrhundert 
und ihr Verfall, p. 44 et seq. 

Colmeiro, Manuel, Cortes de los antiguos reinos de Leon y Castilla, 
Madrid, 1883-4, Introduction, p. 195 et seq. 

9 Haebler, p. 70 et seq. 

10 Moses Bernard, Amer. Hist. Asso., 1894, The Casa de Contrataccon 
of Seville, p. 93 et seq. passim. Alvarez de Abreu, pp. 73-4. 

11 Tornow, Max L., The Economic Condition' of the Philippines, Nat. 
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manufacturers alike were jealous of any competition which 
seemed to threaten their interests. The King himself was 
anxious to grasp at anything which promised to recall the 
prosperity that had fled from his country and he was easily 
won over. In 1593 12 a royal decree was issued that all trade 
of the Philippines with America should cease with the ex- 
ception of two ships to ply once a year from the islands to 
Acapulco, Mexico, with a cargo valued at 250,000 duros. On 
the return voyage a shipment of 500,000 duros in silver was 
allowed. No Spanish ships were to be allowed to trade be- 
tween Manila and China. 

This was the beginning of the system which by its repres- 
sion of all individual enterprise kept the Philippines a frontier 
post rather than a colony, through the greater part of their 
Spanish history. That any trade at all was allowed was due 
only to the realization that otherwise not even the semblance 
of Spanish authority could be maintained. 13 At first the new 
restrictions were not enforced, as was to be expected when 
the very people to whom the enforcement of the law was en- 
trusted were the ones it most harmed. The evasions, how- 
ever, did not escape the notice of Seville and in 1604 meas- 
ures were adopted to make the prohibitions effective. 14 The 
decline of Spanish trade to Peru was due, it was maintained, 
to the competition of Chinese goods transhipped from 
Mexico. 15 Thereafter all trade between Mexico and Peru 

Geog. Mag., Vol. 10, pp. 33-64. Washington, 1899, p. 49 et seq.; Haebler, 
p. 81 et seq.; Azcarraga, p. 58; Alvarez de Abreu, pp. 73-4. 

Moses Bernard, passim. Attempts were made to prevent colonial pro- 
duction as late as 1803. 

12 For the gradual extension 1 of the restrictions on trade up to 1595 see : 
Blair and Robertson, Vol, VI, p. 282 (June, 1586), p. 284 (Nov., 1586); 
Vol. VII, p. 263 (1590); Vol. VIII, p. 313 (1593), and' Vol. XII, p. 46 
(i595) ; Alvarez de Abreu, p. 1 et seq.; Azcarraga, pp. 48-9. 

18 Blair and Robertson, Vol. XIII, p. 258. Royal decree 1604. Alvarez 
de Abreu, pp. 37, 38, 53 (for 1718-22). 

14 Azcarraga, p. 51 ; Alvarez de Abreu, p. 204 et seq., reviews laws and 
evasions. 

15 Blair and Robertson, Vol. XIII, p. 249. Royal decree on commerce 
with New Spain. 
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was to cease. 16 All ships to the Philippines were to sail on 
royal account and no one was to have a share in the trade ex- 
cept the Spanish inhabitants. 17 

As the Spanish were excluded from trading with China di- 
rectly, they were forced to depend upon the Chinese to bring 
their goods to Manila. 18 Minute regulations governed this 
trade. The Asiatics could not come to the city to barter their 
goods but had to sell them by a peculiar wholesale method. 
On the arrival of a ship guards were placed upon it to see that 
no goods were illegally landed. Duly appointed officers then 
bargained for the cargo and if a sale was made the goods were 
taken ashore and " distributed among the inhabitants accord- 
ing to their capital." 18 This was the " pancada " or whole- 
sale purchase adopted in 1589 20 and used until the commerce 
was opened to European nations in 1785. 21 

The reliance upon Asiatics to bring the goods to Manila 
proved especially unfortunate for Spanish shipping for it 
made impossible the development of a national merchant 
marine in that part of the world with the result that the 
Spanish flag — the first to enter the eastern seas, permanently 
disappeared. Other European nations pushed on, 22 however, 
and shared not only the Eastern trade to Europe but even 
brought cargoes to Manila. Nominally such trade was il- 
legal but the captains regularly evaded the law by flying the 
Moro flag. The claim was made that one of the Moro sailors 

16 Recopilacioii de las leyes de Indias, lib. IX, tit. XXXV, leyes LXXI to 
LXXVIII (1604), Madrid; 1864. Azcarraga, p. 73; restriction lasted until 
1774- 

17 Alvarez de Abreu, pp. 28-33, 108, 204. Numerous evasions of the law 
even toy Mexican viceroys reviewed. The restrictions noted were included 
in the earlier decree tout had never been observed. 

18 See Cedula of 1593, noted above, and Azcarraga, pp. 74-5. 
10 Alvarez de Abreu, p. 2 et seq.; also p. 125. 

20 Blair and Robertson, Vol. VII, p. 137. Royal decree establishing 
pancada, 9 Aug., 1589. 

21 Azcarraga, pp. 141-2; also Blair and Robertson, Vol. XIV, p. 108 
et seq., from Morga, Sucesos de las Islas Filipinas, Mexico, 1609. 

22 Alvarez de Abreu, p. 75 (1723). English, French and Dutch enter- 
prises monopolizing the trade. 
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was the captain and the European only an interpreter — a 
transparent subterfuge, that never failed of success when ac- 
companied by certain valuable courtesies to the officers of the 
port. 23 

The management of the shipping to America was also char- 
acteristic. During the early years every Spanish citizen of 
the islands shared the benefit of the commerce but it gradually 
fell into the control of those who held membership in the 
board of trade or were influential in official circles. 24 The 
available space in the vessel was divided into a number of 
parts each of which corresponded to a " boleta " or ticket. 25 
These tickets were divided among those entitled who could 
lade whatever cargo they wished. The favorite shipments 
were silks which gave much the greatest return on the capital 
invested on account of their small bulk and the inability of 
the officials to check undervaluation. 28 

Owing to the difficulty of punishing offences in a country 
so remote there appeared from the first great abuses in the 
management of the commerce. Everyone strove to secure as 
large a share as possible 27 and dishonesty in some form 
touched every person from the Governor General down to the 
humblest seaman. Command of an Acapulco Galleon was the 
greatest favor within the governor's gift. The salary of 
4000 duros for the round trip was increased by a " gratuity " 
from the shippers, reaching to at least three and often four 
times that amount. This, with the goods shipped on his own 

2 s Zuniga, Vol. I, p. 264. 

Azcarraga, pp. 76, 114-6. French and English chiefly engaged in this 
illicit trade, c. 1771. 

2 * Zuniga, Vol. I, p. 433. Dependence upon' the 'religious orders for 
loans. Methods of trade (1803). 

Tomas de Comyn, The State of the Philippine Islands (translation, Lon- 
don, 1821; original, 1810), p. 67 (1810). 

25 Zuniga, Vol. I, p. 266 et seq. Unsuccessful efforts to secure honesty 
in division of cargo space. 

26 So large a part of the cargo was of silks that it was often called 
simply "the cloth" (1803). 

Blair and Robertson, Vol, XI, p. 272. Felipe III to the Governor (1602). 
Alvarez de Abreu, pp. 29-34 (1705-14), pp. 101-2 (1724). 

27 Zuniga, Vol. I, p. 434 et seq. 
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account and various commissions assured the appointee a 
comfortable fortune from a single voyage. 28 

The Governors too abused their power by appropriating a 
large part of the ship for the use of themselves or their friends. 
Their greed often brought into peril the entire commerce. 
Not satisfied with falsifying the allotments 29 of space they 
loaded large quantities of their own goods in the best part of 
the vessel, forcing those who had permission to trade, to pile 
in their shipments wherever room could be found. Sheds 
often had to be built on deck and part of the armament re- 
moved. Thus the galleons left the harbor so heavily laden 
that when storms came the ship had to be lightened and the 
consignments of those not in the favor of the governor were 
first sacrificed for the common good. 30 The highest ecclesias- 
tics were no less eager to abuse their position than were the 
royal officials. In one instance a ship sailed for Mexico en- 
tirely on the account of the archbishop and certain other offi- 
cials — outside of royal registry and notwithstanding that 
priests 31 as well as royal officers were strictly prohibited from 
having any part in commerce. Even the common sailors 

38 Blair and Robertson, Vol. X, p. 101 (iS97)> describes abuses; Vol. 
XII, p. 70 and Vol. XIII, p. 259, documents concerning efforts to secure 
accountability of officers; Vol. XIII, p. 261, classes of officers forbidden 
to engage in trade. 

Azcarraga, pp. 63-4. 

Zuniga, p. 267. 

38 Alvarez de Abreu, p. 29 (1699) ; also pp. 98-9 (1724). Azcarraga, p. 
49. Zuniga, Vol. I, p. 269 (1803). 

30 Alvarez de Abreu, p. 98-9, protest against abuses, 1724. Azcarraga, 
p. 50, 50,000,000 duros lost in 17th century through overloading. Zuniga, 
Vol. II, pp. 50-4 mentions six vessels lost in the 18th century. Blair and 
Robertson, Vol. X, p. 102 (iS97), 9- 131 (1598) and 163; Vol. XI, p. 115; 
Vol. XII, p. 48, etc. Vol. VIII, p. 261, gives royal decree aimed to pre- 
vent overloading. 

81 Alvarez de Abreu, p. 30 (1702) ; also pp. 101-2 (1724). and p. 210. 

Blair and Robertson, Vol. VIII, p. 252 (1592). Vol. X, p. 100 (iS97) 
priests in trade; Vol. X, p. 148, governor in trade. 

In later years the religious orders loaned their funds to merchants in- 
stead of trading directly. Interest to Acapulco, 50%. Zuniga, Vol. I, pp. 
254-6. Rules changed later when enforcement found impossible. Zuniga, 
I, p. 266. 
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shared in the booty by being allowed to ship large chests of 
goods entered as " clothes." 32 

The limitations on the amount of silver to be returned were 
also regularly evaded. 33 It was by no means uncommon for 
2,000,000 34 duros to go in a single vessel and reports were 
made of the shipment of 4,000,000. 35 Detection of the frauds 
proved impossible even when the officials tried to stop them 
which was not often the case. 36 If the royal officers grew 
vigilant for infractions small boats were sent to sea with the 
extra silver where they would meet the galleon and deliver the 
contraband coin. On arrival at Manila other boats would 
land the surplus outside the port so that when the cargo was 
examined no infraction of the law could be found. 37 

The restrictions, however, though constantly evaded were 
far from being without effect. The limitation of transporta- 
tion facilities was observed and placed a definite check on the 
possibilities of abuse. The prohibition of transfer of goods 
from Mexico to the South American Colonies, though evaded 
by shipments through Nicaragua, cut down the market and 
lessened profits of the trade. The limitation of the value of 
the cargo also had its influence. For more than two centuries 
a continuous contest was maintained with the Seville and 
Cadiz interests 3S in the attempt to raise the value of the trade 

32 Alvarez de Abreu, p. 32 et seq. (1714) ; also p. 84 (1723) and p. 103 
(I724)- 

33 Alvarez de Abreu, p. 28. 84 Idem, p. 31 ; also pp. 127-9. 

35 Alvarez de Abreu, pp. 54-90, abuses. 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 duros 
taken back. Azcarraga, pp. 55-8, Seville charged that one ship had a 
cargo worth 10,000,000 duros. iComyn, p. 76 (1810), "Many ships have 
brought 3,000,000 duros." Zuniga, Vol. I, pp. 269-70, evasions ; " return 
nearly 3,000,000." 

36 Azcarraga, p. 51 ; Documentos Inediitos, Vol. VI, p. 368 et seq. Effort 
to get honest administration in 1636. 

37 Blair and Robertson, Vol. XI, p. 118 (1599) ; Vol. XII, p. 68 (1602). 

38 Alvarez de Abreu, p. 29 et seq., for steps leading up to this increase. 
P- 37. Viceroy of Mexico, argues for extension of permission. Pp. 54-74, 
arguments of Manila and Seville. Pp. 130-193, renewed contest in 1731. 
P. 210, King grants extension permanent (1834). 

Azcarraga, p. 54 et seq. 

Documentos Ineditos, Vol. VI, p. 298, Viceroy of Peru defends Philip- 
pines 1 ; Vol. VI, p. 345, Report of Procurador of Manila. 
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allowed. In the early part of the 18th Century after repeated 
efforts an extension to 500,000 duros was obtained. 89 Con- 
fined within this limit the traffic remained up to the time when 
the revolution in Mexico brought it to an end. 

It was not unknown to the home government that the policy 
pursued was crushing one port for the advantage of another 
but so long as Seville remained in power no rational action 
concerning Philippine commerce could be hoped for. 40 A 
change in policy gradually came after the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century when the Seville monopoly was steadily de- 
clining in royal favor. 41 Spain no longer had a silk industry 
to protect and the colonial trade was to an ever greater ex- 
tent composed of foreign products re-exported from Spain. 42 
Consequently less anxiety was felt in keeping trade confined 
to its former limits. 

In 1765 Carlos III sent out a ship to encourage direct trade 
with the islands, 43 but the inhabitants of Manila far from be- 
ing pleased by the prospect of a new commerce would have 
nothing to do with it and the ship returned with goods pur- 
chased on the King's account. Later expeditions were no bet- 
ter received and the communication was given up in 1783. 
Meanwhile, a second attempt was being made by establishing 
a monopoly — the Royal Philippine Co. 44 Lines of ships were 
to be maintained between the islands and America and Spain, 45 

39 Alvarez de Abreu, p. 44 et seq., discussion leading up to increase 
(1718-22) reviewed. 

Ziifiiga, Vol. I, p. 269-70 (1803). 

Azcarraga, p. 51. Special exceptions' to law noted. 

40 Azcarraga, pp. 68-9. Other economic results of exclusivism. 

41 Moses, Bernard. The seat of the monopoly was removed to Cadiz in 
1718 and its privileges limited in 1728. Other ports were opened after 
176S. 

42 Azcarraga, pp. 60-4. Decline of Spanish silk importation. 

43 Azcarraga, pp. 117-8. 

44 Comyn, p. 84 et seq. 

Azcarraga, p. 114 et seq. Failure of the earlier attempt of 1733. See 
also pp. 1 19-41. 
Ziifiiga, Vol. I, p. 493 et seq. 

45 Recur, Carlos, Filipinas, Estudios Administrativos y Comerciales, 
Madrid, 1879, PP- 2 °- 2 > reviews company's privileges and the rules on trade. 
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but the trade from Mexico to the Philippines was to be left 
undisturbed, and most of the vexatious restrictions which had 
harrassed Philippine trade were removed. Native products 
were to enter Spain duty free, 46 and the Asiatic trade long 
carried on by Europeans under the ill concealed disguise of 
the Moro flag was thrown open to all nations. " For the 
first time European flags entered the Bay of Manila in the 
guise of peace and commerce." 47 

Better days seemed coming and the Company looked for- 
ward to a rapid development of the islands. But local pre- 
judice again proved too strong. The merchants of Manila 
did everything in their power to hinder the new project, and 
it was soon evident that it was doomed to failure. After 
successive deficits it finally closed its accounts in 1830. 48 
Meanwhile the troubles of the mother country were bringing 
about the abolition of many of the remaining restrictions on 
the colonial trade. In 1803, on account of the war in Europe, 
the trade with Peru was again opened 49 after a lapse of 210 
years. In 1809 an English 60 house was allowed to establish 
itself in Manila, and in 1814, at the making 51 of peace, it was 
stipulated that all the colonial ports of entry should be opened 
to free foreign trade. Spanish America was now in revolt 
against the mother country, and the last Acapulco Galleon 
sailed in 181 5 to return in 1821 in the final voyage in the 
trade which had been the most characteristic feature of the 

46 Arenas, Rafael Diaz, Memoria sofore el Comercio y Navegacion de las 
Mas Filipinas, Cadiz, 1838, p. 1, states 'that not till 1820 were all taxes 
on Philippine products in Spain removed. 

47 Azcarraga, pp. 141-2. 

48 Tornow, pp. 49-50. New regulations in Codigo de Comercio, July 15, 
1833. Final settlement of Company's accounts, 1834. See also Arenas, p. 
5; also Azcarraga, p. 146. 

Andree, Karl, Geographie des Welthandels, Vol. II, pp. 443-8. 

49 Azcarraga, p. 143. 
60 Tornow, p. 49. 

51 Ziiniga, Vol. I, p. 265. The prohibition against foreigners was not 
strictly enforced in the later 18th century. Zufiiga reports foreign shop- 
keepers' in Manila in 1803. 

Azcarraga, p. 147. 

Andree, p. 445. 
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colonial life for over two centuries. This hastened the change 
already begun in the character of the Philippine commerce. 
How long it had kept its peculiarly Asiatic cast is shown in 
the fact that even as late as 1818 the value B2 of exports of 
white birds' nests exceeded the combined value of the exports 
of sugar, indigo, hemp and cotton. New conditions were then 
introduced. The great exportations of Chinese goods to 
America and of silver to China and Bengal, 53 were replaced 
by cargoes of natural products. Silver, silks and spices, 
which led the list in 18 10 gave way to sugar, tobacco, indigo 
and hemp by 1840. 5 * Foreign capital came to the island and 
soon drove the Spanish from their last commercial stronghold 
— the foreign trade. 56 In 1885 Manila lost her monopoly 
of foreign commerce. 56 This brought a stimulus, especially 
to exports. Negros, for example, exported in 1856 only 
760,000 lbs. of sugar, but eight years later sent abroad twenty- 
five times that amount — a development paralleled in other 
ports. 57 

Gradually modern ideas were working their way into the 

62 See tables in Tornow, p. 53 et seq. 

58 Azcairraga, p. 158. 

Arenas, p. 4. European goods' drove out Bengal goods. Rise of trade 
to England and the United States (1838). 

54 Crampon, Ernst, Le Commerce des lies* Philippines (in Sooiete acad- 
emique indo-cihiinoise, Bulletin 2° ser., t. 3, pp. 278-93. Paris, 1890, p. 279. 
Outlines the rapid growth of sugar, hemp and coffee exportations follow- 
ing the opening of commerce to the world. 

65 Andree, p. 445; also Arenas, p. 45. Not the least hindrance to trade 
was the multiplicity of coins in use. In 1838 there were no less than ten 
different pesos in use, besides various other smaller coins often debased 
and counterfeited. 

56 Azearraga, p. 161, 1855 Zual, Iloilo and Zamuboanga opened; Cebu 
i860. 

Crampon', passim, on effect of opening ports. 
Andree, p. 445. 

Arenas 1 , p. 25 et seq., describes the disadvantages of trade when Manila 
was the only open port ( 1838) . 

57 Crampon, pp. 281-2: Iloilo had rapid growth after 1880. 

Value of imports-exports 1880 549,419 piastres (Mexican). 

Value of importsi-exports 1881 4,663,379 piastres (Mexican). 

Increase chiefly due to exportation of sugar directly to foreign countries 
instead of through Manila. 
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islands, making a marked contrast with the conditions in the 
long period of forced inaction. 58 The management of com- 
merce was still far from modern. The petty extortions of 
the former period lived on in the details of the administra- 
tion. 59 Especially was this true in the harbor and customs 
charges, which made Manila a port which all ships' masters 
were glad to avoid. 60 There were a hundred useless rules, 
against which the ship might unwittingly offend, and their vio- 
lation meant the payment of heavy fines. Failure to deliver 
exactly the number of bales stated in the manifest was pun- 
ished by a fine of 1,000 duros for each bale lacking or in ex- 
cess. Arbitrary classifications of imports were made which 
worked injustice in the collection of duties and the port offi- 
cials always had to be rendered friendly by various " grati- 
fications." 

These conditions justify the conclusion that there never 
was true freedom of commerce in the Philippines from the 
time the trade aroused the jealousy of Seville to the end of 
Spanish dominion. For 200 years the islands were shut off 
from the world at large almost as completely as if they had 
never been discovered. 61 They offered nothing to the colon- 
ist and only a threat to the prosperity of the mother country. 
The commercial policy was definitely shaped by the desire to 
keep the colony alive and yet to prevent any development that 
might conflict with home interests. From this long period of 

58 Azcarraga, pp. 17-22. Page 24, increase in public revenues resulting. 
50 Tornow, pp. 49-50; also as> to cumbersome banking methods of the 
Banco Espanol Filipino, established! 1581. 

60 Arenas, p. 2; restrictions on ships' papers discussed. Limitation as to 
destination removed 17 July, 1834. 

Azcarraga, p. 148 et seq. Spanish ships and products favored by the 
customs schedules made by Juntas in 1828 and 1855. These discrimina- 
tions in favor of Spanish ships were abolished December 28, 1868, but 
replaced 16 October, 1870. 

Tornow, p. 52. Up to 1872 Spanish flag favored. In that year had a 
reduction of 25% of customs-house charges. After abolition of discrimi- 
nations Spanish tonnage steadily declined. 

Tornow, p. 34. Endless chicanery practiced by customs-house officials. 

61 Azcarraga, p. 6. Philippine affairs little noticed even in Spain up to 
i860. 
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stagnation the revival was necessarily slow. 62 The people 
grown old in the endless routine of a small and isolated so- 
ciety, looked with distrust on any change; and advance, when 
it came, was brought, not through initiative from within, but 
through the enterprise of foreigners. 

The new conditions brought problems which neither the 
Asiatic merchants nor the Spanish could meet and the control 
of foreign trade passed into the hands of the English, French 
and Americans. 68 The opportunities which the Spaniard 
had always neglected, these people turned to their own ac- 
count and though constantly interfered with by an officious 
government, they brought to the islands a development the 

62 Alvarez de A'breu, p. 202. One- half of the Council of State declared 
23 December, 1733 : " The propagation of the faith is the only reason for 
maintaining- the islands." 

Blair and Robertson, Vol. XIII, p. 233. Governor to Felipe III, July, 
1604; not more than 1,200 Spaniards in the islands. 

Zuiiiga, Vol. I, p. 259 (1803). "Spanish families, even counting those 
not strictly pure, do not reach over 1000." Vol. I, p. 433, describes the 
paralyzing effect of the Acapulco trade. 

M'Konochie, Alexander, A Summary View of the Statistics and Existing 
Commerce of the Principal Shores of the Pacific Ocean, London, 1818, p. 
127. "Permanent population of Spaniards was about 1,200" (1818). 

Azcarraga, p. 25. Pure white families 1 numbered not more than 9,000 in 
1861. Page 37, effects of exclusivism upon commerce. Page 54, white 
population increased very little during 17th century. 

83 Zufiiga, Vol. I, p. 265 (1803). When Asiatic .trade was opened to 
Europeans, "Swedes, Danes', English, Bostonians> (.sic), French and Ar- 
menians " monopolized it. 

Comyn, pp. 89-90 (1810). North Americans' (sic), English and French 
take the majority of Philippine trade, especially in liquors. 

Arenas, pp. 76-77 (1838). Chief participants in importation are Eng- 
land, United States and China. One or two French ships a year. Al- 
most all the products 1 of the Philippines are exported by foreigners for the 
United States, England or China. 

Cortez, BaLbino, Estudios del Archipielago Asiaitico bajo el punto de 
vista, geographico, hrstorico, agricola, politica y cotnercial. Madrid, 1861, 
p. 77. Trade to Singapore chiefly in hands of English and Germans. 

Azcarraga, p. 29 (1871). "Almost all foreign commerce done 

through foreign houses . . . English, North American (sic), German and 
French. Spanish commerce limited to coastwise cargo trade (cabotaje). 

Tornow, pp. 50-51. Up to i860 and later banking done almost entirely 
through two large American houses. " Since 1896 there has been no 
American house in Manila." English, Germans and Swiss most important 
in foreign trade in 1899 (1899). 
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Spaniards had considered impossible. 6 * Exports exceeded 
imports and the native products, neglected before, became the 
staple articles of foreign trade. During the nineteenth cen- 
tury, therefore, the character of Philippine Commerce under- 
went a revolution, but the government failed to adjust its 
commercial policy to the new conditions which confronted it 
and to the end of Spansh Dominion continued to hamper the 
trade it should have been its care to foster. 

64 Zuniga, Vol. I, pp. 271-3. Attitude of Spaniards as to development 
of the islands (1803). 



